first few minutes were over. Later, Margot knew, he Yv-
forget her and everything else and she could slip back and
tidy up the room. He \\as a good man and he made tats of
money. She had nothing to complain of and she could not
understand why Pierre's other wives could not get along with
him. He was as easy to handle as a sick child. In her dim and
dense mind she had perceived the main thing: that Pierre
Colin was not a man but a performer. That with kirn nothing
counted but the performance; that he was like a racehorse
that had to win the race and like a man on a trapeze who
would break his neck if he were not in good shape. She hoped
his heart would hold out if she took good care of him. She
felt safe and sure as his wife. She had got him for good and
he would not run away from her as he had done from his
other wives. He needed her. He needed her. She sat down
in the first row, a bit tired after the ordeal of getting Ponpon
ready, and gave a deep sigh of satisfaction,

But Pierre Colin, flitting through the orchestra pit like a
streak of silver, had reached his stand, smiled at his army of
musicians, given a nonchalant bow to the stamping and clap-
ping and cheering audience, had closed his eyes for a second
in fakir-like concentration and had raised his magic wand.

Five past eight. The race was on* The opera had begun.
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